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GOOD WORDS.—XXXIX. 


Tf we suffer little things to have great hold upon 
us, we shall be as much transported for them, as if 
they deserv’d it. Wiiram Penn. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE. 


Bid the din of battle cease, 
Folded be the wings of fire; 
let your courage conquer Peace, 

Every gentle heart’s desire. 


Let the crimson flood retreat, 
Blended in the are of love; 

Let the flags of nations meet; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise, 
King and Kaiser may bow down. 
Warrior knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 


Blinding passion is subdued; 
Men discern their common birth; 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race; 

Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Honour’s meed and beauty’s grace. 


As ir Heaven’s bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand, 

Let us pledge, on Nature’s book, 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
Iu the battle flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ’s better law, 
Fellowship for all the world. 


—Julia Ward Howe. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


At 10 a.m. on Second-day, Ninth month 12th, Illi- 
nois Yearly Meeting met in its thirtieth annual gath- 
ering. 

The first session of the meeting for ministers and 


elders was held on the Seventh-day preceding, at 10 | 
and a session of the First-day School Confer- | 


a.m., 
ence at 3 p.m. the same day. 

As usual, two meetings for worship were held on 
First-day, one at 10 a.m and the other at 2 p.m. 

No one from without our own limits was with us. 
The mantle of duty was laid upon our own people, 
and they were favored to hand forth spiritual food 
suited to our needs. 

The weather was unfavorable, so the attendance 
was not so large as on many former occasions. 

Early in the service thankful hearts were lifted to 
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the All-wise and over-ruling Father for the many 
blessings that have been ours during the past year. 
We were told that newness of life is a rising from the 
low, debasing things of earth to the more uplifting 
spiritual things, and if we have experienced this ris- 
ing or resurrection we need have no fear regarding - 
the second, or the passing of the Spirit back to Him 
who gave it. 

We were admonished to do our duty and make the 
most of our opportunities. They were given us,to 
use, and if we disregarded them we would not be. ex- 
cused for our ignorance and the misuse of our tales “nts 
and time. 


The purpose of true religion is not so much to pre- 
pare us for heaven when we die as to prepare us ‘to 
live. True religion never did come in to meet man’s 
wants, but to meet man’s needs. 

We may find it hard to grasp a belief on faith 
We may want our eyes to see and our hands 
to handle. Therefore we must look with charity 
upon such records as show the Ancients’ conception 
of the mosaic religion, as a religion of the law. 

Jesus Christ came into the world for a special pur- 
pose, as prophesied, and fulfilled His mission as a 
great example; and He displayed a wisdom never be- 
fore equalled, and which never can be excelled. In 
His short life Jesus did all that He could to pave the 
way to a grander life, a nobler world; yet He told 
His people, “ Greater things than these shall ye do.” 
The enemies of Jesus accomplished their purpose 
finally, in the physical, but in His wisdom, having 
foreseen the going away, He said: “ If I go not away 
the Comforter will not come.” That comforter was 
not to be a physical comforter. “ Lo, I will be with 
you always until the end of the world.” As the dis- 
ciples gathered in that upper chamber they realized 
the great physical loss they had sustained in the pass- 
ing of their leader, and they looked out over the 
great field of work which Jesus had opened up when 
He had delivered them from bondage to be true 
priests and prophets in Christian hope and fellowship. 
The religion of Jesus was one which the common peo- 
ple could understand. It is a religion of the people 
and not one of mystery. 


The heart that is full of love is full of God. 

Do not follow any man, but follow the light, and 
guiding light, but walk in 
that light. We may meet many difficulties, but the 
Father will not withdraw His hand. Though moun- 
tains rise, and rivers roll before us, as apparent bar- 
riers to progress, vet will that strong arm of Omnip- 
otence reach out to deliver us and set us upon the 
solid rock. And as we strive we may hear the wel- 
come invitation, “ Come now, thou hast been faithful 
in little, I will make thee ruler over more.” 
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A prayer was voiced for the youthful lives that 
they may daily realize the necessity of seeking the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all things 
necessary will be added. Keep us close to Thee, and 
under Thy guiding hand we may live lives of upright- 
ness and loving and useful deeds. 

Th silence of the afternoon session was broken by 
the words, “ What shall I render unto God for all 
His gifts to me?” By His law were all things made, 
and by His law do all things develop and grow. 

A strong desire was expressed that we look more 
carefully into our daily acts, that we preserve the 
forces of the physical for the fullest spiritual activi- 
ties in raising ourselves, and drawing others with us 
to a higher plane that we may know the full spiritual 
significance of the divine life. Jesus needed certain 
preparation that He might be willing to meet the 
severest trials of life as only a true example could 
meet them. The Spirit of God led Him, in wisdom, 
through trials to triumphs never equaled. 

We were reminded that there was some good in 
every one, and that God’s love reaches out to the low- 
hest of His creatures. 

God wants His people to enjoy life, but He does 
not want them to enter into any enjoyment which 
leads them down. If we have to look down upon our 
associates, we do not want to go that way. 

The strong point of Jesus’ teaching was that He 
lived it out. That is what we should do, live up to 
our best knowledge of truth and right. 

Soon after the reading of the opening minute, on 
Second-day morning, and the appointment of some 
important committees, a minute was presented from 
the Representative Committee, in memory of the life 
and labors of our deceased friend, Joshua L. Mills, 
who until this year had always been in his place in 
the sessions of both the committee and the yearly 
meeting. Four of our members have received their 
promotion since the yearly meeting of 1903, It seems 
# rapid decimation of our ranks. Yet though “ the 
hands drop off the work goes on,” and we trust that 
as occasion demands there will be those raised up to 
thke the places made vacant. 

The reading of the epistles from our sister yearly 
meetings called forth lively expression, and the 
thought was feelingly voiced that never have we had 
better epistles, nor those that gave greater comfort 
and encouragement. They evidenced growth—not 
decline; that while our numbers may not materially 
increase, our principles are spreading. There is work 
in the vineyard for all truly dedicated laborers, and 
we must do our own work in our own time. No mat- 
ter how small the monitions of duty, follow that im- 
pression faithfully; no matter whether it lead into 
water baptisin or into the baptism of the Spirit. 

The subject of the purification of the press called 
forth much comment. Some work along that line is 
being done by the members of our Philanthropic 
Committee. There seems to be a wide field for work 
as our membership is scattered over many States and 
Territories. 

On Second-day afternoon the reading of the 
queries was taken up. This being the first vear the 
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revised queries have been used, we were advised that 
answers thereto should be direct, not saying “‘ greater 
diligence would be desirable,” but that our members 
are or are not diligent in their attendance. 

We should supply the wants of the people when 
they come to meeting. That which some need will 
not be food for others. The wish was expressed that 
we could forget precedent. What George Fox gave 
the people may not be suitable for people of the 
present day. There never was a time of greater need 
for the spread of Friends’ principles. We must get 
close together. Our meetings are what we make 
them. May the Spirit of righteousness cover the 
land as the waters cover the sea. 

It was suggested that perhaps our work would 
prosper better if we would take fifteen minutes from 
the opening of the morning sessions for devotional 
purposes. 

On Third-day morning, after the fifteen-minute de- 
votional exercises, which were much appreciated by 
all, the reports of membership were read, which 
showed some losses. This was followed by the report 
of the Committee on Friends’ Papers, which showed 
some work accomplished. 

The Joint Committee for Work Among Isolated 
Friends gave a very interesting account of their 
work, and were continued for future effort in that 
direction. 

On Third-day evening a second interesting session 
of the First-day School Conference was held. 

On Fourth-day morning, at 10 o’clock, the meet- 
ing for worship convened. There was a good attend- 
ance and an abundance of testimony offered. 

We were early reminded that we were here as 
worshipers, and on entering into the silence should 
lay aside all disturbing thoughts and the cares of life 
and turn to the fountain of all truth. 

The perfect came with Jesus, and thenceforward 
there was no need to be uncertain as to what to do. 

Do we sufficiently rely upon Him as God’s best gift 
to us? . 

We were also warned that power unused is power 
abused; hence the responsibility if nothing is done. 

The source and manifestation of inspiration was 
thoughtfully considered. Divine inspiration is in 
itself so simple that a child might grasp its meaning 
if we can find the language to properly express it. 
Being presented through human means the inspired 
word will bear the impress of personality. 

Inspiration is found, not alone in the spoken word. 
Jesus lived in the world and exemplified inspiration 
in His life, and it will come to every one just as they 
need it. It is more blessed to give than to receive, 
and the greatest benefit of the Bread of Life will be 
experienced by handing it forth to others. 

A panorama of human life was depicted; a moving 
throng, some going leisurely along like a family, hand 
in hand, others busily engaged in helping along the 
weak and halting, while yet others are rushing 
along, paying no regard to those who are in their 
way, pursuing their own selfish ends, and trampling 
down whoever stands in their course. There are 
those who will have to pass into the Valley of Hu- 
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miliation, while others are pressing up the mountain | 


slopes. And so human life is typified. Woe unto 
those who disregard the rights of the children, and 
of the poor and the needy. 

At one o’clock on Fourth-day, as has been the cus- 
tom for years, was held the woman’s meeting, with 
this difference, that this year the men were invited 
to meet with us and take part in the discussions upon 
questions of vital interest to the home circle and to 
the community at large. Many of the men accepted 
the invitation, and gave much help. 

Fourth-day afternoon was largely taken up with 
the report of the Philanthropic Committee, whose 


work during the past year shows some increase over | 


that of other years, and some cause for congratula- 
tion that even this much has been accomplished. The 
work will be taken up with renewed interest the com- 
ing year. 

On Fifth-day morning another meeting for min- 
isters and elders was held. 

At the opening of the business meeting a vocal 
prayer gave strength. Thanks were returned for the 
bright morning, the clouds of the previous days hav- 
ing cleared away, a harbinger of good. 

The report of the Visiting Committee was a very 
satisfactory one, giving evidence of much work done, 
and of consecration of the members. 

We were brought into a renewedly tender sympa- 
thy for the suffering, by a loving letter from our 
aftlicted friend, Elizabeth H. Coale, who had never 
missed an entire session of Illinois Yearly Meeting, 
and a message of love was forwarded her. 


After a little routine business, and perhaps a half 
hour of devotional service, followed by a short period 
of silence, the concluding minute was read. This was 
followed by the farewells and accompanied by the 


hope that we may meet again next year. And in a 
short time, where all had been life and animation, was 
only silence, and another yearly meeting was num- 
bered with those of the past. 


OPENING DAY AT SWARTHMORE. 

{Address to the Swarthmore students, Fifth-day morning, 
Ninth month 22d, 1904, at opening of College, by Joseph Swain, 
LL.D., president of college. ] 

A college, like any other institution or enterprise, 
must increase its facilities for usefulness from time 
to time, if it is to command public confidence. How 
has Swarthmore been strengthened since we met at 
the opening of college one year ago? First, in ma- 
terial additions—a modern dormitory, accommodat- 
ing sixty young men, is ready in part for occupancy, 
and the remainder of the building will be ready in a 
few days. This building will be known as Wharton 
Hall. It is named in honor of Joseph Wharton, presi- 
dent of the board of managers, whose generous gift 
of $50,000 has made the erection of the building pos- 
sible. It has come none too soon. All the rooms in 
the new building are taken. It has been an advan- 
tage to both men and women students, as a part of 
one floor in the west wing of Parrish Hall, formerly 
occupied by young men, has been given to young 
women. 
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A new chemistry building is being erected at a cost 
of $32,000. This building is made possible by the 
consent of one of the large contributors to the endow- 
ment fund that this amount of his gift to the College 
should be used for this purpose. The fire of last year 
no doubt hastened the erection of the building by one 
year. We expect to have the use of it by October 
ist. There is no more complete building of its kind 
possessed by any small college in the United States. 

We hope the day will not be far distant when every 
department in Swarthmore College will be as well 
supplied with modern equipment. Swarthmore will 
not be content with anything but the best. 

The removal of the chemistry department from the 
science building leaves this entire building for the 
use of the departments of engineering and physics. 
The rooms damaged by the fire of last year have 
been, in the main, repaired and refitted for the work 
ot engineering and physics. Professors Hoadley and 
Stine have been asked to divide this whole building 
in such a way as the work of their departments re- 
quires. 

Several changes have been made in Parrish Hall. 
Among these is a new recitation room, and a new 
place and fixtures for the post office. About 1,000 
volumes of books have been added to the library, and 
during the year several thousand dollars worth of ap- 
paratus have been purchased for the laboratories. 

Many improvements have been made on the cam- 
pus. Not the least important of these is a more com- 
plete system of lighting it by night. 

An electric plant has been begun, and it is expect- 
ed that 600 lights will be installed this fall. They 
will be distributed through Wharton Hall, Science 
Building, the new Chemistry Building, the Meeting 
House, the two Gymnasiums, and at different points 
on the grounds. It is believed that later the capacity 
of this plant will be increased so that in time all the 
buildings on the campus will be included. 

A new well has been dug that affords an abundance 
of water. Thorough testing of this water shows it 
to be in every way first-class, even the very best of 
artesian water. 

By the generous assistance of an alumnus of the 
College the football field and track have been greatly 
improved. A movement has been begun for an ath- 
letic field for young women. The board of managers 
have agreed to furnish a site as soon as funds are pro- 
vided to put the field into proper condition. 

Two residences for professors have been completed 
on the College grounds. The building of residences 
for the faculty on the campus is not merely of inter- 
est to the professors concerned, it brings them 
nearer to the College and identifies them more dis- 
tinctly with the college life. One of the great advan- 
tages of the small college is the closer contact of stu- 
dents and teachers. That the students may reap full 
benefit of this closer relation of students and teach- 
ers, the faculty in general should live on or near the 
college campus. In the past it has not been possible 
for all to do'so... We hope in the future to emphasize 
still more this closer relation of faculty and students. 

We welcome all these additional equipments as 
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necessities for the best work, but buildings and ma- 
terial equipment alone do not make a college. The 
faculty and the. students above all must make the 
college. 


We are glad to announce that, with one exception, 
all our faculty of last year are here this year to wel- 
come the students to Swarthmore and to give of their 
character and learning to them. We regret to lose 
Miss Beatrice Magill, who has resigned to accept a 
position elsewhere. We hope for her much happiness 
in her new life. After January 1st Miss Mary 
Dadmun, a graduate and post-graduate of Wellesley, 
after a year of study abroad, and for two years a 
teacher of art, will come to Swarthmore. 

The additional new teachers of Swarthmore are 
with us this morning, and we shall hear from them 
briefly later. They are: Robert C. Brooks, Assistant 
Professor of Economies and Social Science; Franklin 
Spencer Edmonds, Assistant Professor of Law; 
Charles E. Darling, Assistant Professor in Mechani- 
cal Engineering, and Garret W. Thompson, instruc- 
tor in English. 

I think I have said enough to convince our new 
students that they have come tg.a progressive and 
growing college. Permit me now to say a personal 
word to you. 


You have come from secondary schools where you 
have been the best, or among the best, in your 
classes. You will now meet new standards of excel- 
lence. You are picked young men and women, and 
you must meet the standards of picked students. 
This fact should lead you to a new sense of responsi- 
bility. Every new round you climb you have a new 
horizon—a larger view—and every step in your 
ascension brings you new opportunities, and there- 
fore new obligations. You will now have to con- 
sider, not only how every one of your acts will affect 
you, but how they will affect your college. Paul 
said, when he was a child he spake as a child, but 
when he became a man, he put away childish things. 
Many things which were expected of you in the Pre- 
paratory School would be unbecoming now. The 
time has come when you should put away childish 
things. We propose to trust you as young men and 
women, eager to make the most of yourselves, and 
anxious to receive that training which will prepare 
you for thé part of educated men and women in the 
world. 

We rely but little on rules and regulations to make 
you do the right things as students at Swarthmore. 
We ask you to cultivate the Swarthmore spirit. This 
spirit should Jead you to begin at once the life of the 
cultivated man or woman. This life is not something 
that you can throw on and off as a garment. “ You 
cannot gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles.” 
The oak tree is always an oak tree. To be sure there 
are different kinds of oak trees, There is the pride 
of the forest and the scrub oak. You cannot be some- 
times one and sometimes the other. 

Rafenesque said his heart yearned to become a 
naturalist, and “I became one,” he adds. Your at- 





tainments are determined much by your ideals. If 
you form high ideals, with sufficient will power, you 






can attain them. ‘The Swarthmore spirit should 
never allow you to do less than your best. You have 
all heard of the Yale spirit. At the bi-centennial of 
Yale, a few years ago, | was walking one morning 
about the campus, and I came near a portion of the 
old Yale fence upon which was seated an old Yale 
graduate. I saw from his countenance that he was 
living over again the old college days. I asked him 
to define the Yale spirit. He said: “It is always 
doing the best you can.” This is the Swarthmore 
spirit too. Swarthmore expects all her sons and 
daughters to do always the very best they can. 
“ Anything that is worth doing is worth doing well.” 
It is worth doing with all your heart, and mind, and 
strength. You are here to develop your bodies, your 
minds and your souls. Make a program for yourself, 
in which you provide for all of these. 

President Roosevelt, in speaking to the boys of 
Philadelphia, said: “ Work hard and play hard.” 
There is no necessary conflict. The one should go 
hand in hand with the other. Have a time for each, 
and do not let one interfere with the other. Neither 
play nor study alone can justify your presence here. 
The Swarthmore spirit neither fosters the. book 
worm, nor the idler who is indifferent to the serious 
work of the college. Let these go elsewhere. The 
Swarthmore spirit would have you find joy in your 
recreation and play, joy in your intellectual life, and, 
above all, in the consciousness of duty performed, in 
living the life of manly men and womanly women. 

The other day a parent of one of our new students 
said to me with much feeling: “ I was attracted very 
much by the statement in your catalogue concerning 
the aim of your college.” He then quoted these 
words: “ The intention of the founders was to make 
the promotion of Christian character the first con- 
sideration, and provide opportunities for liberal cul- 
ture, while maintaining a high standard of scholar- 
ship.” He said: “ That is what we want.” I am sure 
that is what the Swarthmore spirit demands. The 
college spirit to-day is the sum of the ideals, thoughts 
and acts of the students past and present. Be sure 
that this spirit is beautified and enriched by your 
presence and influence. 

We welcome you here to-day. We are glad to 
have you join the ranks of Swarthmoreans, and we 
are sure that you will soon enter into the life here; 
that with each new year you will. more and more be 
the embodiment of the Swarthmore spirit; and that 
you will never cease to be grateful for the advantage 
of the associations on this campus, with these build- 
ings, with these teachers, with these students—all of 
which contribute to the life of Swarthmore. 


It is due, to certain people who do not count too rig- 
orously that the world gets on.—“ The Simple Life.” 


* * 


Whatever may be thought of Quaker theology, the 
character of the Quakers has left an indelible impres- 
sion upon the world, and their biographies open a 
mine of unfailing and social interest—W. EF. Glad- 
stone. ay 
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INHUMANITY AS A CURE FOR CRIME. 

et (Continued from last week.) 

[Addresa ‘at the Toronto Conference of Friends, Eighth 
month Ith, 1904, by Samuel J. Barrows.] 

Society has had to learn by experience, and one of 
the things it is gradually learning is that deterrent 
penalties do not deter, that repression does not re- 
press, and that retaliation does not mean reforma- 
tion. 

To illustrate this let us take the history of capital 
punishment.. This form of punishment has been in- 
voked as a corrective for nearly every form of crime, 
from the most trivial to the most serious. John 
Bright, looking back a hundred years, pointed to the 
fact that nearly two hundred offences had been pun- 
ishable with death. In the year 1785 not less than 
ninety-seven persons were hanged in London in one 
year, although the population at that time was 
scarcely one-fourth what it is now. But not a single 
improvement in English society can be traced to this 
severity. Respect for law and order is developed not 
through the motive of fear, but through a sense of 
social and individual responsibility. Century after 
century the motive of fear has been invoked to check 
the progress of the world, and Socrates has been 
given the cup of hemlock, and Jesus has been led to 
the cross, and Servetus to be burned, and some of 
your fathers in the faith to be scourged and banished; 
but the sentiment of fear has not prevented men 
from doing right and obeying the dictates of their 
conscience, neither has it prevented them from doing 
wrong and taking the consequences of their acts. 

On this point let me give you some evidence that 
is very recent and very strong. There has grown up 
in some of the States of the United States a terrible 
practice called lynching. It is the putting to death 
of accused persons without the processes of law. It 
is a method of vengeance directed almost exclusively 
against offenders of the colored race by members of a 
race which formerly held them in servitude. It is a 
method of retaliation marked by the most frightful 
tortures. Not only hanging, but burning to death— 
a form of capital punishment abolished in every civ- 
ilized country—is employed. It is a terrible blot 
upon the good name of a country like the United 
States that offenders should be subject to the most 
barbarous treatment without judicial process. This 
practice is the result of blind, reckless passion and 
of murderous instinct. The savage perpetrators of 
this crime against civilization offer no excuse but 
their thirst for vengeance, an inhuman method of 
dealing with crime which was shown to be barbarous 
by Socrates and by Jesus centuries ago. But an ex- 
cuse is sometimes offered by weak apologists for this 
form of crime. It is that it is necessary for the re- 
pression of crime. It is the method of committing 
crime to reduce crime, a method which is illogica] in 
principle and futile in practice. 

Now, as to the effect which lynching has had in 
reducing crime, let me read to you the official judg- 
ment of a Southern man who looks at this matter 
wholly without sectional prejudice and from the 
standpoint of a high official position. I refer to Gov- 
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ernor Jenks, of Alabama, who has given his opin- 
ion in unmistakable terms in his annual message to 
the Legislature, First month 14th, 1903. He says: ’ 


The excuse urged for lynching for crimes which are common 
in the South is no excuse at all. The man who criminally as- 
saults a woman in this State, if allowed to be tried, will cer- 
tainly get his just deserts at the hands of the law. . . Other 
elasses of citizens for other crimes escape the just penalty for 
the violation of the law, but the negro, and for the gravest of 
all crimes, never escapes. .. . There have been quite a number of 
lynchings since you met here. In the last year and a half, or 
during my official incumbency of this office, I recall five such 
crimes. One of these lynchings was for the crime of criminal 
assault. So easy was it for the mob spirit to get away from 
the original cause for provoking that spirit that three of the 
latest of these crimes were for other offences and two for no 
offence at all. In one county near the capital city, a lot of 
self-constituted guardians of the peace and honor of their 
homes, in an attempt to mob a negro who had committed an 
offence, which, under the law, could not have called for a sen- 
tence of more than two years, took his brother, innocent of any 
offence at all, and hanged him. I am glad to be able to say to 
you that there was a just judge and a sufficient number of 
law-abiding citizens to give these men, or some of them, a term 
in the penitentiary. I believe these are the first like offenders 
to serve the State since the great war. No man had hereto- 
fore gone to the penitentiary for lynching a negro. It is our 
shame! Now that the law has begun to act, let law-abiding 
citizens and just judges see to it that other murderers go not 
unwhipped of justice hereafter. Following this case, a mob in 
Pike County took a negro away from a constable—I know not 
with what difficulty—and lynched him. His offence was prob- 
ably swearing contrary to one of his white neighbors in a jus- 
tice trial on a proof of character. This was a cold-blooded 
murder and without excuse at all. Another case grew out 
of an assault to murder, and still another, in a hunt for a rap- 
ist, the murderous mob found the wrong man. The man the 
outlaws killed in this last case had never seen the rapist’s vic- 
tim or heard of her. Human life is about as cheap in Alabama 
as it is anywhere. One or two Southern States vie with us 
and may overreach us in the low price we put on it, but we are 
shamefully near the bad eminence. 


Here we find unbiased and reliable evidence from 
the Governor of Alabama, that lynching, instead of 
furnishing any social protection, actually becomes a 
great moral danger; for it leads to the taking of life 
of innocent people. When a mob becomes indifferent 
to the innocence or guilt of a prisoner, but murders 
him because he is the brother of a man who had com- 
mitted a minor offence, we see how all the safeguards 
of society are relaxed, and what a terrible spectacle 
of cruelty and unrighteousness the lynchers present 
when they masquerade in the name of the law they 
have themselves broken. Crime is never more dan- 
gerous than when it is invoked to avenge crime. Ju- 
dicial judgment is blinded by unrestrained fury, and 
the scourge of its unmeasured penalty falls on the 
innocent as on the guilty. 

The testimony of the Governor of Alabama is con- 
firmed by that of Governor Aycock, of North Caro- 
lina, who, writing independently, and delivering his 
message a week before, First month 7th, 1903, says: 


During the past two years there have been eight lynchings 
in the State; three for murder, one for attempting to poison, 
three for rape, and one for assault with attempt to rape... . 
In newly-settled districts, sparsely populated, largely filled 
with lawless men, committees of vigilance sometimes become a 
necessity for the preservation of the safety of the citizens; but 
in a State with an established government, having courts in 


. full operation, there is no justification for resorting to lynch- 


lawlessness, for this is the correct characterization of every 
lynching. The resort to this practice is neither justified by 
reason, nor do the results attained by it show its efficacy. The 
crimes for which this summary punishment is meted out do not 
decrease. The safety of every citizen is better guaranteed by 
the orderly execution of the laws of the land. . . . I cannot too 
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strongly. urge on your honorable body the duty of devising 
some means for the efficient, certain and speedy trial of crimes, 
and at the same time to make such provision as will protect 
every citizen, however humble, however vicious, however 
guilty against trial by the mob. 


If capital punishment does not act as a deterrent 
when it is used lawlessly, as this testimony shows, 
neither does it act as a deterrent when it is used under 
the sanctions of law. In the history of this punish- 
ment great efforts have been made to give it a deter- 
rent character by making it as public as possible. It 
was the practice in England until the last century not 
only to hang criminals publicly, but to expose their 
bodies on the gibbet for weeks after. their death. 
This was part of the terrible warning. But the sup- 
posed terror eventually turned to disgust. It ex- 
cited hostility te law instead of respect, and with 
greater refinement of public feeling the demand 
came that public executions should cease. The pub- 
lic refused longer to gratify its curiosity or a desire 
for vengeance by such spectacles. Such a scene, too, 
may either dull the sensibilities of the spectator, or 
awaken a sentiment of compassion not contemplated 
by the law. 

Twice in my life as a young man, a member of the 
New York press, I was called upon to witness and 
describe an execution. One was the hanging of a 
negro man and the other the hanging of a white 
woman. Both of them occurred in the State of New 
Jersey. In a state of religious exaltation the colored 
man went to the gallows with a splendid heroism and 
a contempt of death which gave to the tragedy the 
only moral quality it had. What were the feelings 
which this spectacle awakened in more than one by- 
stander ‘—a feeling ef compassion and of admiration 
for the man, and a feeling of revolt at the implacabil- 
ity of the law. The crime of the man was unpremedi- 
tated; it was committed in a moment of sudden pas- 
sion, of which he had sincerely repented; the crime 
of the law was cold, premeditated, unrelenting retal- 
iation. The transient brutality of the man did not 
seem so inexplicable as the sustained brutality of the 
law. After that man was hung, with a view to exert 
a deterrent effect, the jail yard was opened and the 
great crowd outside—men, women and children— 
passed in to sate their curiosity and to receive the 
supposed warning. Nothing was more terrible in the 
scene than the sight of two little children, about five 
years of age, hand in hand, in the procession, halting 
before the gallows to have this scene photographed 
on their young and tender minds. From a psycho- 
logical and a moral view how absurd to begin by 
hardening and brutalizing the sentiments which need 
to be nurtured in tenderness and delicacy, pity and 
love. Filled with moral indignation we reporters 
wrote up that scene as a terrible indictment of the 
State of New Jersey and the sheriff of New Bruns- 
wick, and the next execution was held in relative 
privacy, because it was mo longer deemed a good thing 
for the public to witness such a scene. Most of the 
Northern States that retain capital punishment now 
provide for private exeeutions. Governor Chamber- 
lain, of Oregon, in his message for 1903, regrets the 
existence in that State ef public executions, and de- 








clares that “they should take place within the walls 
of the penitentiary, out of hearing and out of sight 
of all except officials.” 

When we have reached a point in the administra- 
tion of a law when we feel that it is a bad thing for 
the public to see its operation, that it degrades and 
brutalizes, it is time to ask ourselves whether the prac- 
tice itself which has such a result ought not to be 
abandoned ¢ 

This is the view taken by Governor Savage, of Ne- 
braska, in his message for 1903: 

Some years ago Nebraska, in persuance of a policy adopted 
by organized society in several other States, enacted a law au- 
thorizing the imposition of the death penalty on conviction of 
murder in the first degree. . . . In this our day of boastful en- 
lightenment, we find employed in the administration of jus- 
tice, instruments which in the darkest ages represented the 
most vicious form of punishment human savagery and bar- 
barism was able to conceive. ... Capital offenses are com- 
mitted as frequently in the States where capital punishment is 
in vogue as where it is not. I would recommend that your 
honorable body place Nebraska among States representing the 
highest type of civilization and the teachings of the meek and 
lowly Nazarene. 

These extracts from the messages of governors of 
American States, whose warm words have hardly yet 
become cold in type, show that in their view excessive 
punishment still exists, and that it has not been a cure 
for crime. Within a few weeks a Southern judge— 
Judge Spier, of Georgia—has pronounced a strong 
condemnation of the chain-gang system in that State. 
He describes its barbarous character and shows that 
it is imposed for the most trifling offences. Last year 
that angel of mercy in the South, Miss Julia Tut- 
weiler, of Alabama, called attention to the terrible 
condition of jails in that State, and the State Prison 
Commission of Alabama,.with great courage, has 
likewise written a bold indictment of the jails of that 
State. That similar arraignments of the prison sys- 
tems of other States have not been made is not be- 
cause evil conditions do not exist, but because they 
have not been discovered and proclaimed with equal 
fidelity and courage. 

There is hardly a State in the United States in 
which there are not relics of the system of repression 
either in law or in practice. Capital punishment stil] 
exists in the majority of States. In Delaware we 
have the barbarity of the whipping post. The war- 
den of the prison of that State has testified to its in- 
effectiveness as well as to its cruelty. 


(To be continued.) 


FORCE AND OUR CIVILIZATION. 


If the Peace Movement were without a soul, 
founded on expediency alone, then the truly formid- 
able obstacles to its progress which none of us can 
afford to ignore, might well be pronounced insupera- 
ble. Force, military in the ultimate resort, is at 
present bound up with the whole structure of society: 
and though we Peace advocates claim that its effi- 
cacy has been immensely exaggerated, and that moral 
force even now largely rules where physical force 
appears to do so, yet this is not wholly a matter of 
observation, but partly one of faith. Still more does 
it need faith to believe in the continuous process. by 
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which physical force is being eliminated as a chief 
factor in human affairs, and moral and spiritual 
power taking its place. If faith is necessary to such 
a conviction in its fullness, it is still more emphati- 
cally necessary when we have to act on tlie convic- 
tion. We have good, sound arguments on our side, 


and plenty of them:—the absurdity of war, its aw- 
ful costliness, its utter inadequacy for the purposes 
for which it is invoked; but what are these or any 
arguments without the motive power supplied by 
faith —War or Brotherhood (London). 


CONDITIONS OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.—No. 34. 
Read Lam., i., 1-11. 
Vhou wilt bring the day that thou hast proclaimed.—Lam., i., 21. 


The year 1000 A.D. may be used rather loosely to 
mark the beginning of the great changes in Europe, 
which have characterized the second millennium of 
our era. It had long been a superstitious belief and 
fear of Western Christendom that the end of the first 
thousand years after Christ would mark also the end 
of the world as we know it. When it was found that 
no great overthrow of the established order came 
with the opening of the new century, men turned 
with renewed zest to the life that is, with wider in- 
terests, higher hopes, a greater sense of responsibility 
in making the old world fit to live in. In this present 
lesson we will note especially some of the conditions 
belonging to the eleventh century which preceded the 
great movement known as the Crusades. (In this we 
follow, mainly, the outline given in Ludlow’s “Age of 
the Crusades.’’) 

The time in question is in the midst of what is often 
called the Dark Age. The Roman civilization had 
been swept away by the conquests of the Franks, 
toths and Lombards. Much of the land in Italy had 
reverted to a wild state of forest or marsh, and could 
be secured by clearing and cultivation, as with our 
Western lands. Scholarship concerned itself wholly 
with the barren subtleties of theology. There was 
no literature, and no art of any great value, though 
architecture was to revive soon after in some of the 
splendid cathedrals which are still the pride of Eu- 
rope. It was a time of almost incredible ignorance. 
“In the ninth century the supreme judge of the em- 
pire could not write his name, and as late as the four- 
teenth century the high constable of France was 
equally innocent of letters.” Even the priests, among 
whom was found most of the scholarship which con- 
tinued tc exist, were mostly ignorant of history, law 
and literature, knowing only enough Latin to perform 
their formal religious duties. Few could translate 
even their own formulas. 

There was no invention outside the narrow limits 
of war machinery, and trade was hampered by the 
universal danger of robbery. Every journey with 
merchandise must include an armed guard. Everv 
petty lord took toll from the passers-by, and many 
castles were maintained by open brigandage. Most 
of the people lived in the country, and in the most 
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primitive fashion. Aside from constant danger and 
oppression, their lives were uninteresting to the last 
degree. Their homes were hovels, dark, damp and 
unwholesome. ‘There were no books, no pictures, no 
newspapers. The peasant was not allowed to travel; 
his toil was monotonous; his food was scanty. 
Drunkenness and vice were his chief recreations. 
The rich were, of course, more comfortable; but 
their round of interests was only less contracted than 
that of the poor. The ladies worked endless tapes 
tries. The men hawked, hunted and fought; they 
feasted, rioted, stupefied or maddened. themselves 
with strong drink. All classes were grossly super- 
stitious. Ghosts spoke in the murmur of the breeze 
among the leaves, demons hid themselves in shadowy 
corners; omens, threats, supernatural temptations 
were everywhere. Questions of law were decided by 
private combat or by the ordeal—both alike based on 
the assumption that God will interfere to make the 
right prevail if he is given a fair chance. The moral 
sense was of a very low order. Perjury, even in the 
presence of the sacrament, was common; robbery 
was almost respectable, and murder became so, under 
easy conditions. Punishments, alike with private 
vengeance, were of the most brutal kind. Inconceiv- 
able cruelty was lauded as justice or as courage, 
War was the only business really honorable in the 
sight of men of rank. Every petty noble could and 
did carry on war with his neighbors, when not en- 
gaged in the larger wars of his suzerain. The whole 
social order, known as the feudal system, was built 
on military service, and the universal brutality of 
war was but varnished over by the pretentious ideals 
of chivalry—ideals felt to be binding by only a few, 
as most of the records of knighthood show, and by 
those few only felt occasionally, and that - without 
rule or system. Knighthood was as often won by 
deeds of rapine and violence as by any really worthy 
act of valor; and the knight usually found the only 
way of advancement to be in taking sides in the igno- 
ble and selfish disputes of his superiors. The feudal 
system already mentioned prevented the establish- 
ment of any strong ordered government, and, while 
it afforded some protection for the lower classes from 
outside attack, it placed them often absolutely at the 
mercy of their own over-lords. 

Probably nothing is more striking to our modern 
spirit than the insensibility of all to the suffering of : 
others—hardness of heart—as exhibited alike in war, 
in amusements, in judicial procedure or in the way of 
business. Although nominally Christian, nothing 
could be farther from all Christian ideals than the 
uninspiring, uninteresting, vicious, cruel life of the 
time. Even a great move supposed to be in the in- 
terests of Christianity, became a great object lesson. 
of all the evils of the social order. Perhaps even in , 
the very exaggeration of every form of wrong which 
they illustrated, the Crusades forced recognition of 
the need for higher things. 

Topies.—Trial by Battle, Trial by Ordeal, The 
Feudal System, Chivalry, Knighthood. . : 
Gibbon, 


References.—Ludlow, Cox, Emerton, 


Hallam, Bryce. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us mot later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters te N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 

A GRADED COURSE FOR FIRST-DAY 

; SCHOOLS. 

Many of us, even some who are not very old, re- 
member when our day schools were not graded, when 
the object was to get as many together into a class as 
possible. Now we look back upon this as very primi- 
tive and wasteful as far as the child’s time was con- 
cerned. When we think of this it seems very strange 
that in our schools for religious training of the young 
these outgrown methods should have been retained 
so ‘long. But a new start in religious education is 
now being made, and one of the first concerns of 
those interested in making our religious schools more 
efficient is that the lessons may be adapted to the age 
and stage of development of the child. 

This matter has been under consideration in our 
General Conference First-day School Committee for 
some time, and at Toronto a plan of study was pre- 
sented by the committee and adopted by the Confer- 
ence. 

According to this plan there are to be nine grades. 
(1) Children up to seven years are to have Bible 
stories, stories of religious characters, and stories il- 
lustrating the virtues. (2) Those from eight to 
eleven are to have stories under the same headings as 
those of the little ones, but presented in a way to in- 
terest and instruct older children. (3) Those of 
twelve and thirteen years will be taught the history 
of the Hebrews, and the historical story of the Old 
and New Testament. (4) The next grade, boys and 
girls of fourteen and fifteen years, will study the or- 
ganization, testimonies and history of the Society of 
Friends. (5) Those of sixteen and seventeen will 
have ethical and moral lessons based on or developed 
from the prophets and their message, and (6) the same 
based on or developed from the Gospel message. (7) 
The next grade, eighteen years, will study the Bible 
as literature. (8) The next, nineteen years, will take 
up the study of social problems and practical phil- 
anthrepy. (9) The adult lessons will be advanced 
courses in Bible study, church history, ethical and so- 
cial problems. 








We are at present publishing three series that may 
be made to work in with this course. These will be 
continted, with any modification that may seem best. 
They are (1) the primary lessons that come out in the 
Scattered Seeds, and will be the first grade in the new 
course; (2) the Intermediate Lessons, at present pre- 
senting Bible hero stories, which will be adapted to 
the second grade; and (9) the adult lessons, at pres- 
ent dealing with Christian history, and at the begin- 
ning of the year to take up the history of Friends. 

Two new series are to be published, beginning with 
the New Year. One of these (3) is to be suited to the 
third grade, to the ages of twelve and thirteen, and 
to present in a way suitable to that age the history 
of the Hebrews and Jews; the other (5 and 6) is 
to consist of ethical and moral lessons based on the 
Gospel message, or the message of the prophets. 


This leaves the fourth, seventh and eighth grades 
unprovided with Friends’ lesson leaves. For those 
(4) who wish to take up a study of the organization, 
testimonies and an elementary history of the Society, 
such outlines and references will be prepared for 
teachers that any one fairly familiar with our history 
and organization could present the subject to a class. 
For the study of the Bible as literature (7) there are 
excellent text books to be had, among them Profes- 
sor Moulton’s, which are better for the purpose than 
any lessons we might prepare would be. For the 
study of social problems (8) a very comprehensive 
outline has been prepared by a member of the coni- 
mittee and one of his colleagues in university work, 
both of them specialists in this line of study. 

Such is the very comprehensive outline of work 
that is proposed for our First-day schools. A mistake 
that might, at first sight, be made in regard to it is 
that it is only practicable for the larger schools, or at 
least best adapted to them, and that our smaller 
schools of a dozen adults and half a dozen children 
could do but little with it. But we must not make the 
mistake of taking it for granted that it is of some im- 
portance that a large number of children be rightly 
taught, but makes little difference whether a small 
number back in the country somewhere have ade- 
quate training or not. It is a question of thorough- 
ness and system in the religious education of each 
child under our care, and not a question of few or 
many, of large classes or small. It is a question of 
adapting the manner and material to the age and ca- 
pacity of the individual child, and of giving him 
every possible opportunity of growing and expanding 
in the spiritual part of bis nature, as well as in the in- 
tellectual and the physical. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Charles: Wagner, author of “ The Simple Life,” 
arrived in New York on La Lorraine, .of the.French 
Line a few days ago. He comes as the guest of John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, to visit President 
Roosevelt, and to attend the Peace Congress in Bos- 
ton. He will make a tour of the country east of Chi- 
cago and north of Washington. Charles Wagner is 
the pastor of the Evangelical Liberal Chapel of Ar- 
quebusiers, Paris, where more than a thousand per- 
sons are turned away from his services each First-day. 
He was born in Alsace, in the Vosges mountains, 
where he lived for years the life of a shepherd and 
laid the foundations for his future teachings. Not 
till after the Franco-Prussian War did he go to Paris. 
He was thirty-eight years old before he wrote a book, 
and was a preacher rather than a writer. He wrote 
his first book because he found that in his tramps 
about Europe his conversation with the people could 
reach only a fraction of the public. He found that 
only by writing his preachings could he reach the 
greater audience. So he started to write. His books 
have been translated into all the tongues of the earth. 
He is visiting John Wanamaker at Lindenhurst, 
near Philadelphia, and will be the guest of President 
Roosevelt on Ninth month 26th, in the White House. 
Asked regarding the essence of his teaching, Charles 
Wagner said that man was not happy enough because 
he was not simple enough. He discovered only last 
week that Emerson said the same thing. In his wan- 


derings on foot, when he walked through the prov- 


inces of Europe, he found that what people lacked 
most in life was simplicity, the poor man as well as 
the rich. It consisted not in plain dress, but in plain 
living, in simplicity of heart, of personal beliefs and 
respect for the beliefs of others. He will preach on 
First-day, the 25th, at Bethany Church, Philadel- 
phia. 


Pennsylvania has been one of the States in which 
the Anti-Saloon League has not been particularls 
active. At the Conference in Toronto one Friend, 
now a resident of Pennsylvania, who is an earnest and 
actiye temperance man, and has been a delegate to 
the national meeting of the Anti-Saloon League, con- 
fessed that he did not know anything of an Anti-Sa- 
loon League in that State. But now, with the com- 
ing of S. E. Nicholson, lately of Maryland, and for- 
merly of Indiana, to the Superintendency in Penn- 
sylvania, things are to be different. An aggressive 
campaign has been begun. On the 9th of next month 
many city pulpits of Philadelphia are to be filled by 
national and State workers in the League, including 
National Superintendent P. A. Baker, of Columbus, 
Ohio; C. E. Dinwiddie, National Legislative Super- 
intendent, and State Superintendent S. E. Nicholson. 
The following evening there will be.a meeting of 
members of city churches, which will be addressed by 
Dr. Baker. With its headquarters in Harrisburg and 
district offices already established in Pittsburg, Erie 
and Wilkesbarre, the League is now organizing the 
counties for local and State work, and planning for 
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advanced legislation next winter at Harrisburg. - In 
addition, the League is in a position to combine the 
| Christian and moral interests of the State against the 
proposition of the liquor dealers to open, the. saloons 
certain hours on First-day, and to remove the remon- 
strance features of the Brooks law. 


The Interparliamentary Union, whose mission to 
the United States is to advance the cause of peace 
and bring about, if possible, universal intérnational 
arbitration, met in the Hall of Congresses at the 
World’s Fair, which was decorated with the flags of 
all nations, palms and ferns. A proposition to under- 
take to secure intervention in the Far East was pre- 
sented by Count Goblet d’Alviella, of Belgium, as 
follows: 

The Interparliamentary Conference, shocked by the horrors 
of the war that is being waged in the Far East between two 
civilized States, and, deploring that the Powers signatory of 
the convention of The Hague have been unable to have re- 
course to the clauses thereof, which direct them to tender their 
mediation immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities, asks 
the Powers signatory of the convention of The Hague to in- 
tervene either jointly or separately with the belligerents in 
order to facilitate the restoration of peace, or instruct the In- 
terparliamentary Bureau to bring the present resolution to the 
knowledge of said Powers, 


He urged that the President of the United States 
was the proper one to tender mediation. The only 
opposition to the resolution was that it was not vig- 
orous enough. A resolution asking President Roose- 
velt to call a second session of The Hague Confer- 
ence was drafted by Congressman Bertholdt and en- 
dorsed by the Executive, Council. The following 
telegram was sent to President Roosevelt: 

The twelfth Interparliamentary Conference, composed of 
representatives of fifteen Parliaments, at the commencement 
of its deliberations sends its respectful and cordial salutations 
to the President of the great American Republic. It considers 
itself most fortunate to have the opportunity of holding its 


sessions in a country whose Chief Magistrate is considered by 
all the nations a champion of international justice. 


Last week, for the first time in the history of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. Louis, the at- 
tendance for six days exceeded 1,000,000. The 
record admissions for the week were as follows; 
Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 112,432; Third-day, 
110,616; Fourth-day, 134,642; Fifth-day, 404,450; 
Sixth-day, 131,111; Seventh-day, 134,007. Total, 
1,027,918. The attendance of previous months has 
been: Fourth month, one day, 187,795; Fifth month, 
twenty-six days, 1,001,291; Sixth month, twenty-six 
days, 2,124,836; Seventh month, twenty-seven days, 
2,343,557; Eighth month, twenty-seven days, 3,088,- 
743; Ninth month, fifteen days, 2,276,208. . Total, 
11,022,430. 


The geological survey’s footings show that last year 
the United States produced 37,758 tons of graphite, 
worth $1,598,000. Three distinct varieties of graph- 
ite are on the market—crystalline, amorphous and 
artificial. Of the two natural forms of graphite, the 
crystalline is the more valuable, and is usually purer 
grade of graphite. It is worth about $70 a ton, 
whereas-the amorphous variety brings ‘only abott 
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$15 aton. The artificial graphite sells for about $92 
a ton, its high value being due to the particular form 
in which some of it is produced. In the United States 
crystalline graphite is obtained principally from Es- 
sex and Washington Counties, New York, and from 
Chester County, Pa. The production of crystalline 
graphite in the United States during 1903 amounted 
to 4,538,155 pounds, valued at $154,170, which is 
an increase of 601,331 pounds in quantity and of 

28,026 in value, compared with the production of 
3,936,824 pounds, valued at $126,144, in 1902. The 
increase would have been larger if the mill of the 
Federal Graphite Company, in Chester County, Pa., 
had not been destroyed by fire in 1903. 

Governor Terrell, of Georgia, has ordered the 
court-martial of the militia officers who were in com- 
mand of troops at Statesboro at the time the mob 
burned the two negroes, Reid and Cato. Lieutenant 
McIntyre, the only officer who made any real resist- 
ance, and who was badly wounded while fighting the 
mob, was exonerated by the report of the board of in- 
quiry. The court-martial will begin in Savannah 
Ninth month 29th. Colonel Clifford L. Anderson, 
of Atlanta, who commanded a Georgia regiment at 
Manassas, will preside. At Huntsville, Ala., indict- 
ments were returned, on the 15th, against severa! 
prominent citizens who were in the mob which 
lynched a negro recently. The Mayor of the city and 
Sheriff of the county are included in the presentation 
to the court. For fear of disturbances attending the 
arrest of the indicted men, the Governor ordered two 
companies of the National Guard from the capital. 
The Acting Governor of Alabama, on the 15th, ap- 
pointed a military court of inquiry to investigate the 
conduct of a captain of militia and the men of his 
company at the time of the lynching at Huntsville. 


As to present union labor conditions the quarterly 
bulletin of the New York State Department of Labor, 
issued on the 18th, after speaking of the situation in 
New York State, says: 


Conditions cf employment in the entire country manifest 
similar improvement, according to the latest statistics col- 
lected by the American Federation of Labor. In the Septem- 
ber issue of the American Federationist, the official magazine 
of the Federation, it is stated that among 85,450 members of 
1,032 local unions making returns for July 1.6 per cent. were 
without employ ment at the close of the month, while a month 
earlier the 1,891 unions making returns reported 5.1 per cent. 
of the membership as unemployed, and in July, 1903, the per- 
centage of unemployed was 3.3. Referring to strikes, the bul- 
letin says that the two overshadowing disputes for the second 
quarter of this year were the masters and pilots, on the Great 
Lakes, and the New York clothing trades’ strike against the 
“open shon.’”’. .. The total number of workers directly con- 
cerned in Gisputes begun in April, May and June was 39,500, 
and the aggregate number of work days lost was 1,923,000. 
Twenty of the forty-three disputes resulted in favor of the 
employers, and only five in favor of the employees, while 
nine were conipromised. The compromises were nearly 
all made upon demands for increased wages, which was 
still the leading cause of disputes. The employers were almost 
uniformly successful in the disputes involving trade unionism. 


Permanent organization of the new American 
party, whose avowed purpose is to =e the alleged 
interference of the Mormon Church in politics, has 


been effected at a mass meeting in Salt Lake City. 
The meeting was largely attended by men of all po- 
litical beliefs. A State Central Committee of five 
members was appointed, and was authorized to ap- 
point other committees to conduct the campaign in 
the State, and to call a mass convention for the pur- 
pose of nominating a member of Congress.and to com- 
plete the State ticket. No nominations for Presiden- 
tial Electors will be made. Among the speakers at 
the meeting was Senator Fred. Dubois, of Idaho, who 
is a member of the Privileges and Elections Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, which is investigat- 
ing the charges against Senator Reed Smoot. Sena- 
tor Dubois gave assurance that the charges would be 
probed to the bottom. 


In many places in Pennsylvania recently there has 
been much conflict and setting over against one an- 
other of good people, on account of attempts to en- 
force laws in regard to Sabbath observance that were 
made for an earlier day, and are a miserable misfit in 
our present conditions. People who believe in a First- 
day of rest, quiet and spiritual up-lift, yet were puz- 
zled when duty seemed to demand that they get their 
neighbors by the ears and make them observe such a 
Sabbath whether they would or not. Now the Bap- 
tist Ministerial Association of Pittsburg has with- 
drawn from the Sabbath crusade movement, one of 
their number giving the following reason: 


The Baptists have always stood for religious liberty. They 
do not believe a man should be forced to do anything on the 
Sabbath Dav cr any other day that would tend to destroy his 
religious liberty. If a man creates a disturbance near my 
house I can picsecute, but I would not do so on the ground that 
I was a Christian minister. Neither would I have it done by 
my church. {i am not in favor of closing drug stores. They 
are a necessity. Conditions are different to-day from what 
they were 100 years ago. 


The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger says that: 


A genius for figures calculates that the saving of time by the 
faster rate of travel in the subway will amount to the saving 
of millions ,of dollars annually to the people of New York— 
this on the theory that time is money. He sets forth that 
there wre 16,000 persons who will daily go south and north be- 
tween, say, the Rector and 125th Stations of the subway. The 
time saved between these two points is calculated at twenty 
minutes da‘ly to those who traverse this distance habitually, 
or two hours in each week. Thus the aggregate saving in time 
will be 3.53 hours a day, or 19.9 hours a week. Allowing for 
the class who wil! thus travel the customary two weeks’ an- 
nual vaeation, their fifty weeks of daily travel will be short- 
ened by 999.9 hours, or 41.2 days of twenty-four hours. As 
the average business day does not exceed eight hours, this sa\ 
ing would represent 123.7 business days in every year. If the 
time of these 10,000 habitual travelers be worth 50 cents an 
hour, each ene will have gained by the saving in time devoted 
to travel 16 cents a day, or in round numbers $37.24 per year 
of 286 days. The aggregate money advantage to 10,000 people 
in the ordinary business year should be $372,400. If a million 
people trav2l Ly the subway daily, each passenger making an 
average vain of five minutes, and this time is worth .83 cents a 
minute, or +.15 cents per trip, 1,000,000 people would show an 
aggregate saving of $41,500 per day, or $12,450,000 per year 
of business days. 


Thousands of automobile stages, charging only 3 
cents for a ride, and gradually forcing the trolley 
lines out of business, is the picture of New York’s 
streets of the near future drawn by William Hoag- 
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land, manager of the Manhattan Transit Company. 
He says that a deal between the Manhattan Transi: 
Company and one of the companies operating the 
“ seeing New York ” electric stages will probably re- 
sult, within six months, in several lines of stages 
there, with 3-cent fares. Referring to the driving of 
the trolleys from Tremont Street, Boston, where the 
tracks have been torn up and a line of automobiles 


have been installed, W. Hoagland thinks the trolley 


has got to go just as the horse car had to give way to 
the cable, and the cable in turn to the trolley. 


Not as indicating that the war is in a way to be 
stopped, but as showing the direction men’s thoughts 
are taking as the monstrousness of the struggle be- 
comes more and more apparent, the following that 
was cabled from London on the 17th is interesting: 


The Daily Telegraph’s St. Petersburg correspondent declares 
that a Russia. statesman, whose name is not revealed, asserted 
Friday that ‘t was his impression that the war might end 
sooner than people imagine, not through mediation, but 
through mutual recognition of the ruinous nature of the con- 
flict, which would lead to negotiations that would result in a 
Russo-Japanese alliance. He contended, the correspondent 
says, that although Russia, in the end, could exhaust and crush 
Japan, yes Jepan could hold out long enough to place an 
intolerable and useless strain upon Russia. Russia, therefore, 
was confronted with the alternative either of Japan’s ruin, 
purchased by ruinous sacrifices, or of a treaty of cordial friend- 
ship, followed in the fullness of time by that offensive and de- 
fensive alliance which for years constituted the ideal of the 
Japanese Government. 


Under the direction of a capable and energetic State Super- 
intendent, Cornelius V. Collins, prison reform in New York 
has passed the stage of theorizing. Mr. Collins has made many 
changes in the regulations at the Sing Sing, Auburn and Clin- 
ton prisons, netably the abolition of the lockstep and the close 
cropping of hair. The latest reform comes in the shape of 
an order that on and after October Ist first-term men in the 
prisons named shall be clothed in stripeless suits. The new 
suits are being made at the prisons. . . . Second- and third- 
termers wiil continue to wear the stripes. 

Mr. Collins believes that while a man may commit a serious 
crime in his first offense, there is still hope of his reformation, 
and anything that would tend to elevate and instruct him 
rather than degrade and humiliate is in the line of reform. 
This idea has been carried out in reformatories especially for 
first offenders, and no reason can be seen why the same idea 
should not prevail in State prisons, even though the offenders 
may be more advanced in years. Excellent results in the im- 
provement of discipline have followed the abolition of the lock- 
step and ciopping of hair. Penologists throughout the coun- 
try will await with interest the effect of the latest innovation 
of the superintendent.—New York Correspondent Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Some one wrote to the Dun Commercial Agency 
recently asking if it were true, as is so commonly 
said, that “95 per cent. of the men in business fail.” 
The statisticians looked the matter up very carefully, 
searching the records of business failures from 1857 
down to the present day, and it appears that the ratio 
of failures to successes from 1866 to 1903, inclusive, 
was just about one per cent. That is to say, one out 
of. every hundred men or firms in business fails each 
year. So that we shall have to revise our old saying, 
and to be within all reasonable bounds say that per- 
haps 5 per cent., instead of 95 per cent., fail. 

The International Geographic Congress, holding 
one of their sessions at Niagara, were told by Pro- 
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fessor G. K.. Gilbert, that, at the end of the glacia! 
period, the land was tilted as a result of the retreat 
of the ice. If this tilting continues Lake Erie will in 
the course of time find another outlet and Niagara 
River will be dry. This change would be wrought in 
possibly 3,500 years. A picture of the Horseshoe 
fall in 1827 was shown. There has been a remark- 
able recession in seventy-seven years. The scientist 
deprecated the.use of the great water power of Ni- 
agara for commercial purposes, and expressed the 
hope that the natural beauty of the great cataract 
would. ever be saved. 


It has been announced that Commissioner Eva 
Booth, now in command. of the Salvation Army 
in Canada, will come to New York to succeed Com- 
mander Booth Tucker as the head of the Salvation 
Army in America. Ever since the tragic death of 
Emma Booth-Tucker in a railway accident it has been 
reported that her husband would relinquish his post 
in America. He will be stationed in London and 
placed in charge of the Army’s literary work. He 
is especially qualified for this place. Eva Booth also, 
like the other members of the Booth family, has con- 
siderable literary talent and is the author of a num- 
ber of Salvation Army songs. 

The recent cotton corner in America apparently has 
caused a permanent fright in Europe, where the cot- 
ton using and manufacturing nations have set them- 
selves to. the task of producing their own cotton and 
relying no further than absolutely necessary on the 
American product. Consul General Skinner, at Mar- 
seilles, called attention to this important movement 
in a special report published by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. He says that an association 
has been formed in France for the projected develop- 
ment of the French colonial cotton fields. The asso- 
ciation is seeking particularly to develop cotton cul- 
ture in the French colonies in Soudan, Dahomey and 
Madagascar. 


St. Angela’s College, under direction of the Ur 
suline Nuns, the only Catholic college for women in 
the State of New York, and the third of its kind in 
America, was opened on the 14th at New Rochelle. 
The eollege building is the famous castle, one of the 
landmarks of Westchester County. The object of 
the institution, as stated in the prospectus, is “ to 
train and develop harmoniously all the faculties of 
young women by means of a five-year course of ad- 
vanced studies leading up to the attainment of the 
degree of A.B.” 


Word from Berlin is that the German government 
will ask the Reichstag this year to increase th: 
strength of the army, probably by 30,000 or 40,00€ 
men, so that part of the 100,000 young men fit for 
service, but rejected each year, can be trained. The 
government intended to introduce a bill to this effect 
in 1903, but financial reasons caused a postponement. 
As an increase of the army will be asked for this year, 
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the fresh naval program meditated by the govern- 
ment will be deferred until next fall, and possibly 
until 1906. 


Governor Pedro Arguelles, of the 
Tamaulipas, Mexico, has issued an order prohibiting 
the practice of kissing sacred pictures and images in 
the churches of that State. The order is the result 
of investigations by the health authorities, who deter- 
mined that contagious diseases were transmitted by 
people indulging in the practice. 





BIRTHS. 


ENGLE.—At “ Pleasantdale,” near Moorestown, N. J., Sixth 
month 24th, 1904, to Aaron and Ida Lippincott Engle, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Rebecca Engle. 


PARRISH.—At Riverton, N. J., Ninth month 15th, 1904, to 
Henry C. and Bertha Lippincott Parrish, a son, who is named 
Edward Dillwyn Parrish. 


WILSON.— At Altoona, Pa., Eighth month 5th, 1904, to 


Jesse S. and Maude L. Wilson, a daughter, named Margaret 
Neff Wilson. 


MARRIAGES. 


ROBINSON—MAGILL.—At the home of the bride’s sister, 
Helen Magill White, Ithaca, N. Y., by Friends’ ceremony, on 
Ninth month 12th, 1904, John Campbell Robinson, of Jamaica 
Plains, Mass., and Beatrice Magill, of Swarthmore, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BRANIN.—On Eighth month 17th, 1904, at the home of her 
brother-in-law, Wm. Gilbert, at Trenton, N. J., after a brief 


illness, Mary PD. Branin, a member of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 





GRIEST.—At her home, near Flora Dale, Pa., Eighth month 
24th, 1904, Sibbilla E. Griest, in the 69th year of her age. The 
most prominent characteristic of this valued Friend was self- 
sacrificiaz devction to the best interests and welfare of others. 
She was faithful and unselfish in the home; loved and strongly 
upheld the principles and testimonies of the Society of Friends, 
and was especially useful in the meeting at Menallen, of which 
she was a consistent member and elder. 

Having been a successful teacher in earlier life, of colored 
people in the South at the close of the Civil War; of Indians on 
their Nebraska Reservation, and in schools of her native State, 
she alwavs kept in helpful touch with the young about her, and 
in these last years of her earthly labor it was beautiful to see 
her tenler, loving care of the little granddaughters who so 


often sat by her side in meeting, learning the lesson of silence 
in worship. E. 


WHITELY.—At the home of his parents, Edgar and Alice 
Thomas Whitely, near Pendleton, Ind., Ninth month 5th, 1904, 
Emery Whitely, in the 17th year of his age; a member of 
Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was preparing 
himself to be a school teacher. 

The funeral was held on the following Fourth-day after- 
noon at our meeting house, where such a large number of his 
former classmates and friends gathered that many could not 
get into the house. Tributes of his great worth and merits 
were given by his classmates, teachers and others. Be 


The late Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania, whose political 
life challenged the respect of supporters and opponents of all 
parties, was a strong advocate of woman suffrage. Not long 
ago he made this statement: “I believe in the States wuere 
woman suffrage has already been tried it has been accompanied 
with success. In the city of Philadelphia the election of women 
to the School Board, and their appointment to the Board of 
Control, have been of great advantage. I am satisfied that in 
the educational administration of the State their admission to 
the fullest power and authority will be accompanied with the 
greatest advantage to the Commonwealth.” 


State of 





NOTES. 


As delegates to the Peace Congress in Boston in Tenth 
month, John L. Thomas, of Pendleton, Ind., and‘ Martha J. 
Warner, of Selma, 0., were appointed from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting; from Toronto Friends’ Association, Prof. McCurdy 
and William G. Brown, of Toronto, and Thomas Jeffrey, of 
Cape Breton, have been appointed. 





The Philadelphia First-day School Association will hold its 
autumn meeting at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
on Eleventl: menth 5th, 1904. The committee in charge of the 
program ore at work on one especially designed to interest 
First-day Schoo! teachers, and desire to create such an inter- 
est as will insure a full attendance. 





Apropos of the new hymn, “The Angels’ Song of Peace,” 
printed in the INTELLIGENCER for Ninth month 10th, a Friend 
suggests the following quotation from Longfellow’s Journal as 
applicable: “In the elder days of the church, when the Pres- 
byter invested with his singing-robes the Psalmist, he said to 
him, ‘ See that what thou singest with thy mouth thou believ- 
est also in thy heart; and that what thou believest in thy 
heart thou confirmest also in thy life.’” 





The following notice and invitation is being sent out by one 
of the PhiJadeiphia First-day Schools, that of the meeting at 
Seventeeatn and Girard Avenue: 

“The sessions of Girard Avenue First-day School begin on 
First-day morning, Tenth month 2d, at 9.45 o’clock. We be- 
lieve it ia as necessary to train the moral and spiritual facul- 
ties of each individual, as it is the intellectual, and we trust a 
measure vf success has attended our efforts in this direction 
in the past. We would be glad to welcome thee to our sessions, 
and any of +hy friends or associates who may feel willing to 
come with thee, that we may all join together in a united ef- 
fort for good. We have both Junior and Senior Conference 
classes, to which we would be very glad to welcome all parents 
whose children are with us, and any other adult person, 
whether represented by children or not. Come join us now, 
promptly ot the hour mentioned, and resolve that each Sab- 
bath shall fir.a us present, that our influence may be widely and 
deeply felt.” 





Our Friend, David Wilson, writing from his home at 
Wenona, I!!., says of the recent Illinois Yearly Meeting which 
he attended, that it “was somewhat smaller than usual, as 
there were not any visiting Friends from any other yearly 
meeting of either ministers or others, which I think never oc- 
curred before. Nevertheless, we surely had a good, profitable 
meeting in perfect unity together, for where ‘the spirit of the 
Lord is there is liberty’ ; as well as unity, for when any dif- 
ferences arose all seemed willing to allow to others the same 
privilege they claim for themselves. This is always the right 
spirit. We hope to have many visitors next year, as we ex- 
pect to have the seven yearly meetings’ committee with us, as 
an invitation has been extended for that occasion. We had 
many aged friends with us. I think we had at least eight 
that had passed the four-score year. More than half of them 
came over sixty miles to be present at this annual meeting. 
The weather was all that could be desired, and with thankful 
hearts the meeting closed on Fifth-day evening with many 
spoken farewells on the solemn occasion, with the thought that 
we would not all meet again. Thus has closed the thirtieth 
anniversary of our youngest yearly meeting.” 


TOWARD THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 

In the work of spreading a knowledge of Friends’ 
principles and testimonies among those not Friends, 
and of co-operating with our members in making 
their respective meetings live centers of Friendly in- 
fluence, only the smallest part can be done with 
money, and that only the outward and incidental 
part. As compared with the sums spent by other de- 
nominations in what they term home missions, or 
church extension, or evangelistic service, the amount 
we spend in paying the mere traveling expenses of 
our Friends “ traveling in the ministry ” is the mer- 
est drop in the bucket. 
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The feeling has come to be very general among our | 


concerned members that in these latter days we have 
not been as clear as,.we ought, to bein regard to our 
free gospel niinistry, in that our general membership 
do not assume as much as formerly the burden of the 
ministry by co-operating with our more gifted min- 
isters and others, and making it possible for them to 
carry on the work that opens before them. more 
widely than their sometimes too slender means will 
allow. It is recorded that in the early times a Friend 
complained that the drafts on him to aid in paying 
the expenses of those working in the ministry were 
so great that he would be better off in the Church of 
England paying tithes. When a Friend of to-day 
compares this with the infinitesimal portion of his in- 
come he pays toward the interests of his meeting and 
to Friendly activities he can but smile. Indeed, it is 
not unlikely that many Friends who are rather liberal 
in their views as to contributing at the solicitation of 
their neighbors, pay considerably more toward the 
work of other denominations than of their own. 

About two years ago the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, then newly ap- 
pointed, made in these columns an appeal for some 
money to be used in its work. So generous were the 
responses that it has always had ample for all its 
needs, and has never since had to renew its appeal, 
nor ever to solicit any funds in a personal way. 

By the action of the recent Conference the Com- 
mittee has now been empowered to widen somewhat 
the scope of its work. It is now planning, in case it 
should have the encouragement and support of 
Friends generally, to undertake in a much more sys- 
tematic way to encourage and aid Friends who may 
feel a drawing in this direction, in visiting our smaller 
and more distant meetings, and in appointing meet 
ings where way opens among those not members with 
us; to co-operate with Friends of different neighbor- 
hoods in organizing local conferences in First-day 
school and philanthropic interests; to aid as far as 
visits of concerned Friends can do so in making the 
quarterly meetings in our smaller quarters and half 
yearly meetings times of fresh inspiration and re- 
newed interest in the vital things of the spiritual 
life. . Many places could be won back to an interest in 
our ‘testimonies, and could become vital centers of 
Friendly activity if the work of bringing out and en- 
eouraging local leadership could be kept up by con- 
tinuous and frequent visits, where visits at long in- 
tervals, even when by our ablest Friends whom large 
numbers came out to hear, rather served to accentuate 
the weakness and left a tendency to fall back into 
even deeper discouragement. 


In order to answer all calls for help and to let 
no opportunity pass to co-operate with concerned 
Friends everywhere within our borders, it has seemed 
to those who have been in close touch with this work 
that it would be right to make it possible for some 
Friend to give a great part, or even all of his time, to 
the organization of the extensive work that seems to 
lie ready for Friends to take up. The great need 
seems to be for centralization. A goodly amount of 
work has been done, but it has been scattered, and 
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there has been a lack of concentrated and continuous 
effort, so that much earnest work has not had its full 
effect. 

The Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles, then, would invite all Friends who feel an 
interest in this work and a concern that it go for- 
ward, to take their share in it by contributing accord- 
ing to their means. It is of the greatest importance 
that this work be carried on, not alone with the means 
contributed by those who are wealthy, so many of 
whom are alw: ays ready to respond to the many calls 
that are made upon them. It is of great importance 
that even the Friend who is so fixed that he can, at 
present, give but a very small sum each year, may yet 
give that little and so feel that he has a part in the 
forward movement of his Soci iety. It will make a 
better Friend of him. 


The Committee is dependent entirely on voluntary 
contributions. It has no authority, even if. the tim« 
were ripe for that, to ask the Conference or the sev 
eral meetings to contribute officially to its work. As 
to the amount needed, if each member of the Society 
of Friends would find it in his heart to give ten cents 
toward the work, a larger sum would be raised than 
the Committee has any thought of needing during 
the coming year. If we should take the subscriptivy? 
list of the Frrenns’ INTELLIGENCER as some indication 
of the proportion of our members who may be con 
sidered to be concerned Friends, fifty cents from each 
subseriber would make as much as would be needed, 
or one dollar each from one-half the subscribers to 
the Inretiigencer. Looking at it in this way the 
burden seems very light indeed. 

The Committee expects to meet at the time of Bal 
timore Yearly Meeting, toward the end of nex’ 
month, to decide upon plans for the coming year. It 
is hoped that Friends will send the contributions they 
wish to make before that time, so that it may be 
known what work may be undertaken. It is desired, 
also, that Friends will write and express themselves 
fully and frankly as to the work of the committee and 
as to the methods of work. It is very important that 
we know how Friends feel about this before we mee‘ 
in Baltimore, for upon the moral support and interest 
of Friends in all our meetings, as well as upon the 
probable financial support, depends the success of that 
meeting. 

Communications in regard to the work of the Com- 
mittee may be sent to the acting secretary, who may 
be addressed at the office of the Frrenps’ InTecci 
GENCER. Contributions (or promises of contributions 
to come later) may be sent to the treasurer, Susan W. 
Janney, care of Young Friends’ 140 
North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, or may be 
forwarded through any member of the Com- 
mittee: Henry W. Wilbur, chairman; R. Bar- 
clay Spicer, acting secretary; Susan W. Janney, 
treasurer; Jesse H. Holmes, O. Edward Janney, 
Anna B. Walker, Elizabeth Lloyd, Joel Borton, 
Frank Bartram, Edward Coale, George L. Maris, 
William W. Birdsall, William G. Brown, Samuel P, 
Zavitz, Sarah C. Fox, Henry M. Haviland, Francis 
M. Robinson, William T. Smith. 


Association, 
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TORONTO FRIENDS. 


The cheers which arose on the afternoon of Ninth 
month, the 18th, at 2 o’clock p.m., as the “ Chip- 
pewa” moved out from Yonge Street dock, bearing 
so many splendid conference Friends homeward 
bound, may not have been in accord with the best 
customs of the Society; nor did they express the 
deeper and more sacred feelings of the occasion. It 
was a voice of triumph, however, and kept us from 
sorrowing too keenly; an echo only, after all, of the 
real voice of triumph heard at Massey Hall. 

When the boat passed out of the harbor a large 
number of those left behind crossed over to Centre 
Island Park. This gave a social opportunity much 
enjoyed. Reporter Smyth, of The World, made a 
very happy address upon the character and influence 
of the conference and the delegates. Light refresh- 
ments were then served. 

By First-day the loneliness following the great oc- 
casion was upon us. A meeting was held at the 
house of the secretary, Dr. Courtice, several Friends 
remaining in the city being present, and voicing help- 
ful reflections upon the conference. Letters from 
Friends at a distance coming too late for the confer- 
ence were read. A period of worship ensued. 

In reviewing the preparations for the conference 
some of us realize how kindly patient many of the 
delegates must have been. They may carry »: . 
them, however, the gratifying thought from what we 
have learned, and are able to judge, that the Friends’ 
Conference was never held with greater educative 
effect, nor created greater respect for the Society of 
Friends. It cought and did and will continue to 
make many Canadian Friends respect their member- 
ship in the Society as never before. 

Friends’ Association held its regular meeting on 
the 9th of the present month, a large amount of 
business engaging its attention. 

The expression of the Association’s gratitude was 
asked to be forwarded to Count Tolstoy for accept- 
ance of life membership in the Association, also to 
Andrew Carnegie for his donation to the Peace 
Branch and his request for membership. 

Among those who have joined the Peace Branch 
since the conference opened are Bishop Bond, of 
Montreal, “ The Primate of all Canada”; Dr. Gor- 
don, Principal of Queen’s University, Kingston; Dr. 
Sheraton, Principal of Wycliffe College, and Chan- 
cellor Burwash, of Victoria College, Toronto. Five 
clergyman of the town of Smith’s Falls, one of Halli- 
fax and two in British Columbia. Rev. Thomas 
Jeffrey, of Louisburg, Cape Breton; Prof. McCurdy, 
President of our Peace Branch, and Wm. G. Brown, 
the president of the Association, are appointed to at- 
tend the Peace Conference in Boston next month. 
It is arranged for an extension meeting of that con- 
ference to be held under the auspices of Friends’ As- 
sociation, at Toronto, on the evening of the 18th of 
Tenth month. The Lieutenant-Governor is ex- 
pected to. preside. 

The Association desires to procure a number of 
addresses delivered at the conference in pamphlet 
form for its propaganda. 


The committee appointed some time ago to inves- 
tigate militarism in schools made a full and instruc- 
tive report, which was approved, and will be incor- 
porated with the minutes for data on the question 
and for reference. Features of proposed militia ar- 
rangements were touched upon, and will receive 
further attention. 

The dismis3al of Lord Dundonald of the Canadian 
militia by the Canadian Government, and his forced 
return to England has brought militarism into promi- 
nent discussion in Canada, and within the sphere of 
partisan "politics as well. Friends’ Association finds 
itself naturally along with the politicians who depre- 
cate the spirit of militarism, but it is needless to say 
without any partisan purpose absolutely, save that of 


Peace. Wu. G. Brown. 
Toronto, Ninth month 12. 
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THE AZORES—SICILY. 


Steamers carrying first cabin passengers for the 
Mediterranean pass not far from the Azores, and 
when the sea is not too rough they run near enough 
to give fascinating views of those charming islands. 
One of the most interesting is Pico, a barren island 
with a high peak, the crater of an extinct voleano. 
In contrast with the barren Pico are the beautiful 
islands of Fayal, St. George, Terceira and San 
Miguel. 

Sighting land in this way breaks up the monotony 
of the voyage, and is one of the factors that have 
made the Mediterranean trip so popular with tour- 
ists. 

It was partly, perhaps mainly, for this reason that 
in establishing a service from Boston to Naples, the 
White Star line decided to add to the inducements a 
six-hour stop at the Azores. So when the “ Romanic ” 
was advertised to sail about the time I wanted to go, 
and included in her itinerary was a stop at Ponta del 
Gada, on the island of San Miguel, I engaged my 
passage on that fine twin-screw ship. 

Very few of the Mediterranean ports afford dock- 
ing facilities, and steamers are obliged to anchor and 
send passengers ashore in small row boats. This al- 
ways affords more or less excitement, as the boatmen, 
in their anxiety to get fares, are very demonstrative 
and vociferous. Passengers get pulled and shuffled 
about, much to the detriment of their tempers and 
frequently of their clothing. 

I have seen at Algiers two swarthy Arab boatmen 
seize an unoffending passenger, one by each arm, and 
puil and haul until it seemed as though he might be 
taken ashore by both of them, but in fragments. It 
was therefore with a shade of anxiety that I looked 
forward to disembarking at Ponta del Gada; but my 
fears were groundless. 

The Portuguese boatmen were a nice quiet lot of 
men, and the fare was fixed either by law or custom. 
The town is a pleasant one, clean and unique in that 
it has no electricity; for once we were free from the 
clanging of the trolley. 

The government buildings are imposing, and the 
gardens surrounding them very fine. The houses of 
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the inhabitants are tidy, mostly with small gardens; 
and the people seemed: thrifty and kindly. Whilst 
there were no evidences of great wealth, there cer- 
tainly. were none of much poverty. 

To my regret the stay was not long enough to per- 
mit any visit to the surrounding country. 

The island of San Miguel is in about the same lati- 
tude as Louisville, Ky., but the climate is so tempered 
by the sea that the vegetation partakes more of the 
character of the tropics. The thermometer rarely 
goes below 38 degrees Fahrenheit in winter, or above 
84 degrees in summer. Frost is unknown. Bananas, 
pineapples, oranges and lemons are extensively culti- 
vated and largely exported to England. 

The destination of the “ Romanic” was Naples. 
From Naples to Palermo fine boats run in about 
twelve hours. But before saying a few words about 
Sicily I want to advise those who expect to visit the 
island to read Marian Crawford’s “ Rulers of the 
South.” It adds greatly to one’s pleasure. A few 
quotations will be availed of to describe some parts 
of Sicily. 

Palermo is a beautiful city in itself, and its situa- 
tion, surrounded by mountains and high hills, gives 
one such good opportunities from their summits to 
take it all in at once! 

It is in this respect like Florence from Friesole, 
Rome from the Aventine or the Janiculum, and Na- 
ples from the Convent of San Martino; but the two 
former have not the beautiful background of the blue 
sea; and Naples, while it has the sea, is not nearly so 
beautiful as Palermo. The railway runs from Paler- 


mo nearly south to Girgenti, on the southern coast. 
Here are the ruins of Greek temples, which are said 


to be the finest outside of Athens. The road then 
continues along the southern coast to Syracuse, per- 
haps the most interesting spot on the island. Here 
are to be found the wonderful ruins of the Greek and 
Roman theaters, dating more than 500 years B.C., 
with the rows of seats still well preserved. Here, 
also, is the beautiful Amapus River, with its immense 
groves of papyrus, now growing wild nowhere else 
in the world! 

And then the quarries! Crawford says, referring 
to the fate of several thousand prisoners that had 
been captured in battle: 

“ They suffered a hideous condemnation. Let any 
one who wishes to understand their fortunes go down 
into the great quarries of Syracuse and see for him- 
self; for saving that the quarries are larger now than 
they were then, and full of trees and flowers, they 
are the same in their shape and in their appalling iso- 
lation. They are still called the Latomie, ‘ the places 
of stone cutting,’ and the tale of what once happened 
in them is told still, handed down perhaps without a 
break, through the changing generations of many 
races of inhabitants—Greeks, Romans, Saracens, 
Normans, Spanish and Italians. Straight down from 
the surface the stone has been quarried to a depth of 
from eighty to one hundred feet, making walls of 
rock on every side, so that the only means of descent 
is by wooden ladders, and neither man nor beast can 
scale the height without help from above. Below it 
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is all an enchanted garden now. Twenty-three hun- 
dred years ago it was a bare quarry of white stone, 
strewed with stone chips and stone dust.” 

From Syracuse the road runs along the coast to 
Catania, not a very interesting city, but affording, 
perhaps, the best view of Mount tna that the island 
affords. Taormina, the next stop, is certainly a love- 
ly place-—* many think the most beautiful ‘place in 
the whole world.” 

High up on the mountain side, with the sea at its 
feet, and towering high above the town, the snow- 
clad Atna. We found it so attractive and lovely 
and restful as to make us linger there for six days. 

Messina was our next stop, and then by rail along 
the north coast to Palermo again, making practically 
the circuit of the island in about four weeks. 

We found the people kind, the hotels very good, 
and the railway service comfortable. On many trains 
there are very good restaurant cars. 

It is said there are still some brigands in Sicily. 
We saw nothing to indicate it. We felt as safe at all 
times as if walking down Broadway—safer, in fact, 
being much less liable to be run over by an automo- 
bile or knocked down by a trolley car. 

Let me quote once more from “ 
South ”: 

“ Let it be considered that out of six millions of 
acres, barely one hundred and fifty thousand are bar- 
ren; that the soil will bear anything from wheat and 
barley to the orange and the lemon, the date palm 
and the banana, from the papyrus to the manna ash, 
from cotton and sumae to the carob and the Indian 
fig; that at a short distance below the surface lie the 
most valuable sulphur mines in the world, as well as 
excellent mines of rock salt; that the finest fisheries 
in the whole Mediterranean exist upon the coast, and 
finally that the most valuable coral is found in the 
same waters. 

“Consider these fewfacts and it becomes plain that 
Sicily is one of the richest lands in the world, well 
worth the endless struggle for its possession that has 
been waged by a dozen. different races since the be 
ginning of all history.’ ; Epwarp Merrirt. 


tulers of the 


SALEM FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Salem First-day School Union met at Mullica Hill, 
Seventh-day morning, the 10th, at 10 o’clock. All of our six 
schools were represented save one. After the opening exer- 
cises, the roll of delegates was called, and the minutes of last 
meeting were read. 

Eleanor Sharpless, of West Chester, then gave an address 
upon “ Methods in Primary Teaching.” She thought we should 
never try to teach anything we do not thoroughly understand 
ourselves. If there seems any flaw in the thought of a pas- 
sage from the writings of prophet or poet, do not bring it be- 
fore your class. Wait awhile and perhaps the true meaning 
may come to you. She thought an explanation of the circum- 
stances which called forth the parts of the Bible we wish the 
children to learn should precede the reading of them. For in- 
stance, a full account of David’s early life and surroundings 
should be given to the children before they are taught the 
23d Psalm. 

Old Testament stories were recommended as very suitable 
material in the teaching of little children, but they must al- 
ways be accompanied by a full explanation of their moral and 
spiritual significance. Much grateful appreciation of this ad- 
dress was expressed by the audience, who listened with the 
closest attention. 


N. J., 
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After a bountiful lunch, provided by the Friends of Mullica 
Hill, the Union again convened at 2 o’clock. Herbert P. 
Worth, being very acceptably in attendance, gave a detailed 
account of the reasons why we should have a graded course 
of lessons in our.schools, and also explained the course as it 
has been arranged. Being now clearly understood, these les- 
sons are likely to do much more effective service than could 
otherwise have been expected of them. 

Three written reports of the proceedings of the General Con- 
ference were read, and, after attending to a few items of busi- 
ness, the session closed with a general feeling that we had en- 
joyed an exceptionally interesting and helpful meeting of the 
Union. L, P. 


“LET HIM ASK OF GOD.” 


Lord, let me talk with Thee of all I do, 

All that I care for, all I wish for, too; 

Lord, let me prove Thy sympathy, Thy power, 
Thy loving oversight from hour to hour. 


When I need counsel, let me ask of Thee; 
Whatever my perplexity may be 

It cannot be too trivial to bring 

To One who marked the sparrow’s drooping wing, 
Nor too terrestrial, since Thou hast said 

The very hairs are numbered on our head. 


Do money troubles press? Thou canst resolve 
The doubts and dangers such concerns involve. 
Are those | love the cause of anxious care? 
Thou canst unbind the burdens they may bear. 
Before the mysteries of Thy word and will 

Thy voice car gently bid my heart be still, 
Since all that is now hard to understand 

Shall be revealed in that heavenly land. 


Does weakness, weariness, disease, invade 

This earthly house which Thou Thyself hath made? 
Thou on'y, Lord, canst toueh the hidden spring 

Of mischicf. and attune the jarring string. 

Would I be taught what Thou wouldst have me give, 
The needs of those less favored to relieve? 

Thou canst so guide my hand that I shall be 

A liberal, cheerful giver, Lord, like Thee. 

Of my Jife’s mission do I stand in doubt? 

Thou knvwest and can clearly point it out. 
Whither I gc do Thou Thyself decide, 

And choose the friends and servants at my side. 


—Unknown. 


THE HIGHWAYS. 


When Nature held our woods in fee, 
When from the tangled thickets rose 

The fawn, new-born, and every glade 
Did her sweet citizens disclose, 


Then were her highways beautiful; 

For where her growths were overthrown 
She showed fresh life, and many a bud 

Did for those deaths atone. 


Now all her artless plans are mocked, 
Through every byway, road and lane 
We toil incessantly and spoil, 
But do not build again. 


And tired eyes grow wearier still 

Where stripped and stark the roadsides lie— 
God’s pity that their robes of green 

Man should to them deny! 


—Clinton Dangerfield, in The Century. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Harry S. and Melvina Johnson, Ninth month 15th. 
Meeting was opened by vice-president reading the 13th chapter 
of 1 Corinthians. After the usual order of business, Eleanor 
Foulke gave an interesting account of the conference recently 
held at Toronto. A reading was given by Hannah M. Penrose, 
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“Cousin Joseph’s Silence”; another by Melvina P. Johnson, | 


“The Warmth of a Word.” Isaac W. Reeder read an editorial 
from the “ Friends’ Journal ” on “ Young Friends’ Associations.” 
Sentiments were given. A short silence observed, we adjourned 
to meet Tenth month 20th, at the home of Isaac W, Reeder. 

A. B. R., Cor. Sec. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the Commons (Chicago, Graham Taylor, editor), the edi- 
tor discusses “The Crisis in Organized Labor,” “ Will the 
Churches Help the Nation in the Industrial Crisis 7” “ Respon- 
sibility for Prolorging the Packing Trade Strike,” “Get to the 
Bottom in Colorado,” “The International Peace Conference.” 
Mary E. McDowell, of the University Settlement, which is sit- 
uated in the Stock Yards District, has an important article on 
the great strike under the title “At the Heart of the Packing- 
town Strike.” Another article on this subject gives the “ in- 
side view of an outsider,” and there is one on “The Com- 
munity’s Interest in the Stock Yards Strike.” Mary K. 
Simkhovitch writes of the “ Neighborhood Use of the Public 
School”; Anna Withington, of “Boston’s Tenement House 
Condition ”; Edwin Balmer, of “ Newspaper ‘ Violence’ in Con- 
nection with the Strike”; Graham Taylor, of “ Educational 
Movement for Social Training”; Margaret P. Waterman, of 
“A Philippine Island Social Settlement.” 





The frontispiece of McClure’s Magazine for Tenth month is a 
fine reproduction of St. Gaudens’ bronze statue of George Wil- 
liam Curtis. Accompanying this is an article by Carl Schurz, 
entitled, “ Friend of the Republic,” in which he deseribes one 
whom many of our readers remember not only as an ideal plat- 
form speaker, but as a cultured writer, a clear thinker, a fear- 
less truth-teller and a Christian gentleman. Would that our 
Republic had many more such friends! In striking contrast 
Lincoln Steffens, in his “ Enemies of the Republic,” tells the 
dramatic story of Governor LaFollette and the fierce political 
war which is rending the State of Wisconsin. In concluding 
her “ Hiscory of the Standard Oil Company,” Ida M. Tarbell has 
condensed and summarized the whole in one luminous chapter. 
In convincing array she presents the facts she has unearthed 
concerning the great trust, with such infinite pains and re- 
morseless thoroughness. Facing these unrighteous and illegal 
facts she puts the question squarely, “What are we going to 
do about it? For it is our business.” 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
EIGHTH MONTH, 1904. 


Mean barometer 





Ee ee Tee eee ee 30.070 
Highest barometer during the month, 9th .............. 30.426 
Lowest barometer during the month, 14th .............. 29.820 
PU SOE 5 Fos ries vate eaet seca bess sue tnes 73.4 
Highest temperature during the month, Ist, 6th ...,.... 88 
Lowest temperature during the month, 27th ........... 55 
Mean of maximum temperatures ...........0...+.00005 81.4 
Mean of minimum temperatures .................-.005 65.5 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 29th ............. 27 
Least daily range of temperature, 2d .................. 5 
Mean daily range of temperature ..................4.. 15.9 


Mean temperature of the Dew Point .................. 61.1 

Mean relative humidity, per cent. ..............5...008 62, 

Total precipitation, rain, inches 6:59 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.47 inches 
of rain, on the 10th and 11th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 11. 

Number of clear days 13, fair days 10, cloudy days 8. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 

Thunder storms on Ist, 2d, 10th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 20th, 21st, 


22d. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 76° on Ist. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 52° on 27th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 64.5°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 74° on 10th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 53.5° on 26th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 65.6°. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 65°. 
Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 81.4° and 65.5°, respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 73.4°, which is 1.6° below the normal, and 
2.3° warmer than during the corresponding month in 1903. 
The total amount of precipitation for the month, 6.59 inches, 
is 2.25 inches more than the normal, and 1.19 inches more than 
fell during Eighth month, 1903. JoHN ComLy, Observer. 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eighth month 31st. 





